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THE LITTLE GEMS OF ARDEBIL 


CHARLES GRANT ELLs 


On June 5, 1964 the Shahanshah of Iran and the 
Empress Farah paid a visit to the Textile Museum 
to open the exhibition, “Masterpieces of Iranian 
I Rugs and Textiles.” In honor of this occasion, 
' Joseph V. McMullan, who is not only a Trustee 
of the museum but the owner of many of the 
carpets shown in the exhibition, decided to present 
' to the museum two small fragments 1964.25.1 
' (Fig. 1) from the border of a Persian rug. Wee 
as these are, they have their peculiar significance, 
both historically and artistically, which far tran- 
scends that of almost any complete carpet that a 
man might give, for these tiny bits represent the 
highest level of achievement of Iranian rug art 
under the Safavid monarchs. To our best knowl- 
edge there has been no higher at any time, before 
or since. Beyond this, the date of their weaving 
is established, which for carpets of the classic 
period is excessively rare. 

The most famous Oriental carpet in the world, 
by common consent. is the Ardebil Carpet, which 
fills one end wall of the Near Eastern hall of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London with glow- 
ing cascades of multicolor flowered vinework and 
with pulsing, vibrant arabesques. In the eyes of 
many critics, it is by the same token the world’s 
most beautiful. From the time of its manufacture, 
it had lain in the sepulchral mosque of Sheikh 
Safi, founder of the Safavid Dynasty, at Ardebil 
in Northwest Iran. This circumstance has pro- 
vided it with its name. Its date is fixed by an 
inscribed panel at the end of the field as A. H. 946 
(1539/40 A.D.) This inscription also mentions 
Magqsud of Kashan, but in such phraseology as to 
give rise to long argument in rug literature as to 
whether this Maqsud had been the master who 
was actually responsible for the weaving of the 
carpet or whether he had really been a man of 
means who had commissioned it to be made by 
others, as a votive offering to the shrine. 

Evidently as the result of an earthquake. the 
domed ceiling of the prayer chamber collapsed 
and to help defray the costs of reconstruction, the 
guardians of the shrine decided to sell several of 
the oldest and finest of the carpets which had been 
bestowed upon it over the years. So, during the 
1880s, these passed through the hands of Ziegler 
& Co., a noted trading firm active for many years 
at Tabriz and elsewhere in Persia, into those of 
Vincent Robinson & Co. in London, where they 
became the care and responsibility of Edward 
Stebbing, the junior partner. In 1843 an English 
traveler, one W. R. Holmes, had seen the largest 


“ 
Fig. 1 Two fragments, TM 1964.25.1 (mounted accord- of these and commented on “. . . the faded iS 
ing to scheme of the Ardebil carpet border in the Victoria mains of what was once a very splendid carpet, 
and Albert Museum) the manufacture of which very much surpassed 
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that of the present day. At one extremity was 
woven the date of its make, some three hundred 
years ago...” Stebbing, now faced with extremely 
ragged borders and one severely chewed-up end, 
ascertained with delight, after holding this great 
carpet dormant for some time, that a duplicate 
rug, thought too ruinous for sale, still remained 
in the mosque. This also was purchased, very 
quietly, and very quietly what remained of its 
borders and portions of its field were used to make 
up the deficiencies of the original rug. The repairs 
complete and the great carpet again apparently 
whole, there was a public display of three of the 
Ardebil rugs in 1892, and through a subscription 
initiated by William Morris among others, it was 
purchased for the Victoria and Albert Museum to 
serve as the keystone of their collection. 

The existence of a second great carpet, however, 
remained concealed, it being thought impolitic, no 
doubt, to divulge the amount of repair (which an 
observant eye still might note) and thus tarnish 
the public “image” of the “greatest carpet in the 
world.” Eventually, nevertheless, it was reconsti- 
tuted and squared off to a sadly curtailed but 
reasonably even rectangle of field, its remnant of 
inner guard stripe “‘begirt only by the coarse fram- 
ing of a cheap Feraghan Kurdish Kali.” (See the 
colored plate XXVII in Mumford rather than the 
curiously glamorized version that appeared some 
years later as Plate 1134 of the “Survey.”) It 
has had many adventures and has traveled far. It 
was sold to Charles T. Yerkes on condition that it 
be removed permanently from England. At the 
auction of his carpets on April 8, 1910 (the great- 
est group of classic carpets ever to come under 
the hammer) it was acquired by J. R. De Lamar. 
By 1926 it had come into the possession of Duveen 
Bros., by whom it was shown as No. 6 of the loan 
exhibition at the Art Club of Chicago. It was still 
their property at the issuance of the “Survey of 
Persian Art,”’ but in the course of time it was sold 
to J. Paul Getty of Santa Monica, California, who 
eventually presented it to the Los Angeles County 
Museum. Even so, its wanderings were not done. 
for by 1960, back in New York City for cleaning 
and renovation, it proved available to take a fea- 
tured place in the Fourth International Congress 
of Iranian Art. 

The repairers’ surplus that remained at the dis- 
posal of Vincent Robinson consisted of bits and 
pieces of border not needed for the London carpet, 
hut at the same time completely inadequate to 
adorn its fellow: sections of cartouche or octofoil 
isolated by the decay of the black ground of the 
stripe (if the iron used in black-dyeing gradually 
attacks the wool. so also does the wool of the black 
sheep himself somewhat lacks permanence) or 
short strips of guard. After some time these too 
passed out into the trade, reportedly through a 
dealer with the distinctive name of Jamgotchian, 
and were scattered. 

If Ardebil’s great carpets are to stand on opposite 
sides of the earth, in many another place we yet 
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Fig. 2 TM R3.88 


may search and find these tiny evidences of the 
great show pieces’ glory. In these we may assess 
the dyers’ skills: the designer’s gifts—the tense 
assurance of cloudband or arabesque—the measured 
sweep of vine or tiniest leaflet—the precise charm 
of blossom and palmette: and the marvelous tech- 
nical abilities of the weavers, the gentle flexibility 
of their product. These are the little jewels of 
Ardebil. The silken strand of their necklace broken 
forever, they lie here and there about the world’s 
surface, each a challenge to all other weaving. 
One of them may hide in a tray, tucked away 
in a cupboard of the Museum of Fine Arts at 
Boston, perhaps from Dr. Denman Ross. A scrap 
of border may beckon from the corner of a case 
at the Rietberg Museum in Zurich, a loan from the 
collection of Robert Akeret. Yet others must have 
peered up at Arthur Pope from the table beside his 
elbow, prompting the lyricism of his “Survey” 
descriptions. A section of cartouche (Fig. 2), 
T.M. R3.88, cheered by two minuscule yellow 
hearts, found its way to the Textile Museum’s 
shelves from the Estate of Dikran Kelekian in 1952. 
In an Oriental carpet, corresponding areas taken 
from different parts will customarily differ, and 
this has always been one of their most charming 
features. Although the Kelekian fragment and the 
two new additions all were from side borders, 
when an attempt was made to mount them together, 


enough variation was found both in coloring and 
in small floral details to make this impracticable. 
Together, the three pieces present a valuable intima- 
tion of the variety among the treatments of the 
series of cartouches. and we now have one of the 
green multifoils with its arabesques as well. Re- 
joined under one roof and one ownership again— 
ours—are three of these little gems from Sheikh 
Safi’s shrine. 
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Main gallery during Iranian exhibit with mounted Ardebil border 


medallion carpet, early 16th century, TM 1960.9.1, gift of Joseph V. McMullan in memory of George Hewitt Myers, 
founder of the Textile Museum. 
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fragments to the left. To the right: Northwest Persian 


